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FUTURISM 

A SERIES OF NEGATIVES 

By NICHOLAS C. GATTY 

RECENT developments in the art of musical composition 
raise some strongly interesting questions, of tendency and 
technique alike. If one looks back into the history of the 
art it is easy enough to find moments when the accepted 
methods have been, as it were, ruthlessly swept on one side and an 
apparently new order of things established. But whatever has 
survived of such demarcations, it will be found on close examina- 
tion that there has been achieved nothing which in its essence is 
not perfectly rational, and that in fact the fundamental bases upon 
which the art has been founded have remained undisturbed. 
The so-called "Futurist" school of composition, however, has every 
appearance of breaking ground to which the term fresh may be 
applied with greater cogency and force than has ever before been 
the case: moreover, if the underlying theories are pushed home it 
would seem that we shall have to completely readjust our ideas and 
perceptions. It has, of course, yet to be proved whether it is 
worth while pursuing such an adjustment; that is to say, it is too 
soon to appraise the ultimate value of the present-day achieve- 
ments, but one can at least discuss some of the problems involved 
and try to see whether there is scope or no for really great accom- 
plishments in these new directions. 

It will hardly be denied that the surface impression of 
"Futurist" music is one of sheer cacophony. Indeed, so prevalent 
and consistent is the impression that it is evidently reasoned and 
intentional. The fact is indeed that the composers deliberately set 
out to avoid making use of the ordinary formulae of tonality, con- 
cord and rhythmical balance, seeking rather to replace them by 
others which defy ordinary analysis. Here we find the greatest 
fundamental difference between such music and that which 
puzzled the critics in the past, because up till now all efforts at 
originality of expression have only consisted ultimately of what 
were essentially but rearrangements of the existing materials. 
Never before has there been an absolute denial of the value of 
the means at the disposal of the creative artist and a complete 
rejection of them. 
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What one has to realize is that hitherto all musical expression 
worthy of the name has owed its power of emotional appeal to the 
operation of absolutely natural factors, and the question is whether 
the appeal of "Futurist" writings can possibly be said to be of a 
similar kind. There is a strong suspicion that if it exists at all it 
is largely of a sensational and not an emotional order, but the 
trouble is that the average listener does not concern himself with 
why he is attracted or repelled, and many an apparent stimulus is 
credited with being of a finer quality than it deserves. For the 
moment, however, let the question as to which stimulus, the 
"sensational" or "emotional," is of the greater importance be 
passed by. The immediate point is that music as we have always 
known it is an "emotional" art. Without entering closely into a 
discussion of the psycho-physiological aspect of musical impres- 
sions, it will be sufficient to state briefly the fact that nature has 
endowed us with a marvellously delicate instrument in the ear 
through which all sound perceptions are conveyed to the nervous 
organization. We are naturally conscious of the essential difference 
between noise and musical sounds, scientifically explained as 
consisting in the one case of irregular and in the other of regular 
vibrations. 

Then there is another natural fact beyond dispute, that 
musical sounds are in themselves not entirely pure, but comprise 
others, known as "overtones," to the presence and variety of which 
we owe the characteristics of the diverse qualities of tone. These 
tones composing the "harmonic series" are of very great im- 
portance. They have enabled theorists to provide us with a 
thoroughly workable scheme for the explanation of modulations, 
not to speak of the building up of the scale itself in a form which 
has proved to be sufficiently elastic to allow the art to progress in 
the marvellous way it has hitherto done. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that even so our scale is not scientifically perfect, i. e. 
not exactly corresponding with the sounds in nature: something 
indeed had to give way, and it is sufficient to observe that the 
imperfect scale of Western musicians is as yet the only one equal 
to the demands of expression. Such deficiencies as exist are very 
slight and present no obstacle to ordinarily musical people; and one 
may say generally that none but those accustomed to unaccom- 
panied part-singing, or the performance of chamber-music think 
about or realize them at all. 

We live in fact in a world which musically agrees with the 
dictates of nature as regards the physical facts of sound. Our 
fifths perhaps are not always exact, but never sufficiently far away 
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to prevent our knowing that their reinforcement in harmony 
establishes "tonality." Moreover the old contrapuntal rule 
against the employment of "consecutives" still lives in the fact 
that there is always present the effect of surprise or shock of a new 
tonality being suddenly introduced to our consciousness when they 
are carelessly employed. Such matters have a deeper significance 
than might at first appear. They emphasize the correspondence 
of our nervous system with natural musical law. What is the 
familiar feeling of finality belonging to a statement of the common 
chord other than the complete satisfaction arising from the strong 
reinforcement of the strongest tones of the harmonic series? 
Phenomena such as these, up till the day of the "Futurist" 
composer, have been tacitly accepted. Even Richard Strauss 
himself has not hesitated to make vigorous and frequent use of con- 
cord at his climaxes. Musical expression has hitherto always 
consisted of the right employment, the proper alternation of 
concord with discord, while tonality and rhythmical balance (so 
largely interdependent in works of elaborate and extended design) 
have had their claims for logical treatment duly considered. It 
is hardly necessary to dwell upon the fact that human beings can 
no more live without rhythm than without air. Musical rhythm 
and musical form are but finer exemplifications of the larger world- 
rhythm typified in the alternation of day with night, winter with 
summer. 

Now, however, composers advance upon us saying in no 
undecided manner: "away with the common chord" — that is to say, 
never shall the ear obtain its due in the recognition that discord is 
only a temporary swinging away from a point of repose; "away 
with tonality" — never are we to be allowed to realize that any one 
sound has its own set of friends and acquaintances, so to speak, 
its "overtones"; finally, "away with rhythm" — never shall the 
consciousness have the satisfaction of an aesthetic correspondence 
with an indispensable factor of existence itself. What then is, and 
can only be, the result? Must we not start all over again and learn 
an entirely fresh set of comparisons? For instance discord as such 
can no longer exist when concord is abolished, since the one is 
purely relative to the other and therefore it must be sought how to 
recognize variation in musical impressions in the terms of differ- 
ential ugliness between one set of discordant sounds and another. 
And when all the regular rhythmic patterns are discarded melody can 
have no frame in which to be displayed and anything approaching 
formality of design naturally disappears likewise. It is very diffi- 
cult to believe that music composed of such materials, a series of 
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negatives, can have any really emotional value, that it can affect 
us in any other way than by giving us nervous shocks of a sensa- 
tional, a physical order. Done with great skill, doubtless works of 
the kind on a large scale may afford much entertainment and a 
kind of bizarre pleasure, and it is also possible that the pictorial or 
purely descriptive side of the art may progress still further. The 
limits of "programme-music" have been indeed by no means 
reached. Yet all good music, whether "absolute" or "programme," 
has hitherto depended on the success of its appeal to the test of 
emotional experience; and the "Futurist" composer has still to 
show us how his creations are going to pass this test when all the 
necessary means for the awakening of the inner spirit of man are 
dispensed with entirely. On the face of it, their productions are 
little more than studies in musical noises, and it is perhaps quite in 
keeping with the inner logic of things that they do not adopt their 
ideas for musical instruments but seek to obtain more stimulating 
effects with specially contrived machines. 



